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In 211 B.C., after a difficult siege of two years, made more difficult by the cleverness of 
Archimedes, the Greek city of Syracuse in Sicily fell to the Romans under Marcus Claudius 
Marcellus. As Plutarch an d Livy tell us, the Roman commander stripped the city of its works 
of art - 'most of the statues and other offerings which the Syracusans had dedicated to the 
gods, including their finest works of art 1 , 'The beautiful statues and paintings which Syracuse 
possessed in such abundance', and for the first time Greek works of art were transported to 
Rome, 'to grace his triumph and adorn his city'. In the second century B.C. Rome was 
involved in wars in Greece itself, and many cities and palaces in Macedonia and Greece 
were plundered of their treasures. What has been called the ' Age of Plunder' was rounded 
off with Mummius' sack of Corinth in 146 B.C., which 'filled the who le of Italy' with statues 
and paintings. 

Other looting followed in the first century B.C., e.g. by Sulla, Lucullus and Pompey, but not 
on the same scale nor with the same effect. Successful military commanders were now 
joined by dealers in Greek art; the art market was born, with its attendant high prices, 
forgeries, enthusiastic collectors, unscrupulous agents, etc. The name of Verres is well 
known through the prosecuting speeches of Cicero, who was himself no mean collector and 
communicates some of his enthusiasm for Greek art in his letters. 

Libidinous Temptation 

The booty - paintings, bronzes, architectural and freestanding sculptures - went into private 
collections but also adorned the public and religious buildings of the capital. In a few 
generations Rome became a gallery of Greek works of art. Not all Romans welcomed the 
display; the Elder Cato is the personification of the old school that found Greek art not only 
distasteful but also morally offensive, leading to licentiousness, a taste for self-indulgent 
leisure and every sort of libidinous temptation. But Cato's is not the only voice raised against 
the exotic influx and its damaging effects; the moralistic attitude appears also in later times 
such as the principates of Augustus and Vespasian. 

There was, however, the strong rival view of those who welcomed and marvelled at the 
beautiful and wondrous works of Greek craftsmanship. Plutarch says that 'Marcellus greatly 
pleased the common people, because he adorned the capital with works of art which 
possessed Hellenic grace and charm and truth to nature'. However, whether denounced or 
praised, the Greek works that were seen all around could not be ignored, and they became 
absorbed as a part of Roman culture. Indeed, Greek works of art became so popular that. 



where originals could not be acquired, copies were made, and the industry of copying 
became big business. There are plenty of these copies that have been found in the ruins of 
Rome; excavators from the Renaissance onwards have turned them up in great numbers. 
However, the number of original Greek works that reached Rome in antiquity and have 
survived to the present day is small. It would be too much to hope for original bronzes or 
paintings, but some marble sculptures could reason ably be expected to have avoided being 
reduced to lime, a common fate. 

Students of Greek art are always on the look-out for new evidence, and much interest has 
been aroused recently by the assembling of a set of fragmentary pedimental sculptures. The 
interest lies not only in the figures themselves but also in the use to which they were put in 
in their new location in Rome. 

The Temple of Apollo 

Close by the theatre of Marcellus (not the conqueror of Syracuse!) to the west of the Capitol 
stand the remains of a temple of Apollo. It was originally built in the fifth century B.C. and 
after various reconstructions was rebuilt for the last time ca. 30-25 B.C. by C. Sosius who 
had fought for Mark Antony at Actium in 31 B.C. but had changed sides and been pardoned 
by Octavian. The expense of the construction was paid for from Sosius' Judaean triumph of 
B.C. Excavation in the area of the theatre and temple from 1937 to 1940 brought to light 
fragments of marble sculpture, but there was no opportunity to work on the material at the 
time. The fragments suffered the fate of much excavated material - they were stored in 
museum basements and largely forgotten. Now that they have once again been unearthed, 
they can be seen as some of the most significant finds of Greek sculpture ever made in 
Rome. 

The pedimental figures include an Athena, a Herakles and a Theseus, some Amazons on 
horseback, some collapsing and fallen Greeks and Amazons, and a possible figure of Victory. 
It is difficult to fit the fragments into the triangular space in any precise arrangement, but 
Greeks and Amazons fighting on either side of a central Athena is certain. The subject is the 
Greek myth of the joint expedition of Herakles and Theseus to Themiskyra, the capital of 
Amazonland. The story was popular in literature and art, particularly in the fifth century B.C. 
when the Amazons were seen as mythical antetypes for the Persians who had been 
successfully turned back from Greece earlier in the century. The figures that make up this 
pediment were themselves carved in the later fifth century; they are of Greek marble, 
perhaps from the island of Paros which was famed for the excellence of its marble. 



The influx of plunder 


The statues were certainly not mad e for the temple of Apollo in Rome; Rome was not 
advanced enough in the fifth century B.C. to sport temples with Greek decoration, and there 
are repairs and reworking on the figures to show that they had originally been set up 
elsewhere. They must have been part of that influx of plunder that was initiated by 
Marcellus in 211 B.C. It would be good to know where they were set up originally and on 
what occasion they had been transported to Rome. 

One suggestion that has been made is that the figures were designed for a pediment on the 
temple of Apollo at Eretria on the island of Euboea. We know that Lucius Quinctius 
Flamininus, brother of the more famous Titus, 'The Liberator of Greece', had plundered 
statuary from Eretria in 198 B.C. and had it taken to Rome. Livy tells us that it consisted of 
'statues, pictures of antique craftsmanship, and works of art of that kind ... in a quantity 
disproportionate to the size of the city or its wealth in other respects'. Indeed, one of the 
few statues that survive in Rome today of those transferred there in antiquity is an Amazon 
figure that was part of an earlier pedimental composition from that very temple. 

Roman temples had need of only one set of pedimental sculptures, for the front of the 
temple: Greek temple builders placed pedimental figures at both front and back. Is it 
possible that the corresponding pediment to the Amazon battle was brought to Rome as 
well? There is a little evidence that suggests this might be so. The temple in Rome contained 
many works of art including painting and sculpture, and Pliny the Elder tells us that there 
was a group of the dying children of Niobe in Sosius' temple. A group of three are known to 
have been taken to Rome in antiquity; they were excavated in the gardens of Sallust that lay 
between the Quirinal and Pincian hills to the north of the city. Similarity in size, style and 
date suggests that these were indeed the counterpart to the Amazon composition. They 
would have been set up in the temple, whilst the Amazon pediment was rearranged over 
the entrance. 

Octavian and his Image 

One might ask why the Amazon battle was set up on the outside of the temple for all to see, 
whereas the killing of the children of Niobe was set up inside. The reason is unlikely to have 
been purely aesthetic. At this time Octavian was already keen to project the correct image 
of himself, and his followers were equally anxious to assist him. Someone like Sosius, who 
had started on the wrong side of the fight between Antony and Octavian, was doubtless 
eager to redeem himself. The frieze that was made specifically for the temple celebrated 
not his own triumph but Octavian's triple triumph of 29 B.C. 



The emperor-to-be was also encouraging the public display of Greek works of art, rather 
than their hoarding by private collectors. We do not know where the figures had been in 
Rome before Sosius used them, but we can perhaps see the signficance they might have had 
for the time. The struggle of Greeks versus barbarian female warrior could now be under 
stood in a contemporary context. Had not Oct avian recently defeated an eastern queen at 
the battle of Actium in 31 B.C.? Would not the Romans seeing the struggle of Greeks against 
women transfer the occasion to the more recent fight of Octavian against Cleopatra? The 
fact that Sosius had fought on the other side at Actium adds a certain piquancy to his re-use 
of the Greek figures. 

Consequently Greek works of art that had originally been brought to Rome as indicators of 
the power of Roman military commanders, came to be used for a new purpose, and a Greek 
myth which had presented a political message in fifth century Greece, was making another 
in Augustan Rome. 
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